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Subject:  "ABOUT  CANTALOUPS  AND  OTHER  MUSKMELONS" .  Information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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What  I'm  going  to  say  today — about  cantaloups  and  other  muskmelons — I've 
found  out  in  a  lot  of  different  ways.    In  the  first  place  I  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  muskmelon  season  was  beginning.    It  wasn't  in  the  news  columns  that . I 
saw  it — but  back  farther — in  the  grocery  advertisements. 

There,  popping  up  among  the  items  like  "new  peas" — "fresh  peaches" — 
"canned  corn" — were  words  like  "Honeyball" — and  "Honeydews" — and  "Hearts  of 
Gold".    And  irchen  the  grocery  ads  start  getting  lyrical  like  that  it  means  just 
one  thing — muskmelon  time  is  here  again. 

So  next,  I  talked  to  a  market  reporter — a  man  vsho  helps  to  keep  tab  on 
the  crops  that  are  growing  all  over  the  United  States.    He  showed  me  a  crop 
report  on  melons — and  he  quoted  some  figures.    And  he  talked  about  acreage  and 
production  in  the  commercial  areas. 

Well,  of  course,  I  don't  remember  the  figures — and  I  didn't  understand 
all  of  the  things  he  said — but  I  got  the  general  idea.    There'll  probably  be 
an  abundant  supply  of  cantaloups  throughout  the  season.    No  doubt,  you've  noticed 
that  prices  are  already  in  the  "reasonable"  class. 

After  I  left  the  market  man,  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that  there'll 
be  plenty  of  cantaloups  this  summer  I  went  to  the  library.     There  I  pulled  down 
the  encyclopedia — volume  m — u — n  to  p — e — d.    And  I  read  all  about  the  muskmelon' s 
life  history.    Before  I'd  been  reading  long  I  began  to  see  the  reason  for  all 
these  exotic  names  of  muskmelon  varieties* 

It  all  comes  about  from  the  muskmelon's  having  traveled  about  so  much — 
in  so  many  different  countries.    And  just  as  some  travelers  bring  back  souvenirs — 
others  collect  foreign  stickers  on  their  baggage — the  muskmelon  picked  up  a  lot 
of  fancy  names. 

Man  first  began  to  cultivate  the  muskmelon  in  northern  India,  the  book 
said — along  about  the  year  one.    And  from  there,   this  melon  vined  out  all  over 
the  world.    It  ran  eastward — to  China  and  Japan.    It  pushed  its  way  westward — 
first  to  Turkistan  and  Persia — then  to  the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean. 
And  it  came  to  America  with  Columbus. 

But  that's  enough  of  muskmelon  biography.     It  's  all  in  the  book  and  it 
makes  fascinating  reading  if  you  want  to  follow  it  up  some  time. 
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The  last  person  I  talked  to  about  muskmelons  was  really  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all.    For  he  was  a  horticulturist  and  he  knew  a  lot  about  varieties — 
and  how  to  shop  for  melons  on  the  market — and  some  hew  kinds  of  cantaloups  that 
have  been  developed — and  ever  so  many  other  interesting  things. 

Bat  before  we  had  been  talking  long  this  expert  set  me  right  on  one 
thing  that  tTve  always  wondered  about — that  is  "What's  the  difference  between 
a  'cantaloup'  and  a  'muskmelon'  ? "    And  this  is  his  simple  explanation — all  canta- 
loups on  our  markets  are  muskmelons — but  many  varieties  and  types  of  muskmelons 
are  not  true  cantaloups". 

Originally,  the  word  cantaloup  referred  to  just  one  variety  of  musk- 
melon — a  certain  kind  that  grew  in  the  gardens  of  an  Italian  castle — the  castle 
of  Cantalupo.    But  today  in  America  we  use  the  word  to  refer  to  many  varieties 
of  muskmelons — in  fact,  all  those  that  are  small,  oval,  netted,  and  suited  to 
shipping. 

These  cantaloups  are  the  muskmelons  that  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
on  our  markets.    But  other  popular  muskmelons  are  the  green-fleshed  Honeydews 
and  Honeyballs  that  we're  getting  now — and  the  Persians  and  Cassabas  that  come 
later. 

After  setting  me  straight  on  muskmelons  and  cantaloups  my  friend  gave 
me  some  suggestions  for  selecting  a  cantaloup  on  the  market.    It's  all  very  simpl 
he  says — and  it  seems  to  be  for  I've  followed  his  advice  and  it  has  worked  so 
far. 

There  are  three  points  to  check  when  you're  shopping  for  cantaloup.  Ex- 
amine the  stem  end — the  blossom  end — and  the  color  under  the  nettings.    A  canta- 
loup to  have  the  right  flavor  and  sweetness  must  be  picked  at  the  right  time. 
It's  to  check  up  on  this  that  you  look  at  the  stem  end — make  sure  that  there  is 
a  smooth,  even  scar  where  the  stem  came  off  during  picking.     If  the  stem  is  still 
attached  the  cantaloup  was  picked  too  green. 

A  good  ripe  cantaloup  will  be  a  slight  golden  yellow  in  color  underneath 
the  netting  on  the  melon.    If  it  isn't  ripe  enough  this  color  will  be  green 
or  a  sort  of  canary  yellow.     If  it's  overripe — the  color  will  be  a  faded  yellow. 

Finally,  the  blossom  end  of  the  cantaloup  will  be  firm  and  not  any  paler 
than  the  light  golden  yellow  that  is  uniform  over  the  rest  of  the  cantaloup. 

Those  are  the  three  chief  points  to  check — stem  end — blossom  end — and 
ground  color.    But  it  may  be  that  the  cantaloup  will  advertise  its  own  ripeness 
by  its  sweet  musky  odor.    This  beoomes  more  noticeable  vhen  the  melon  is  ripe. 
Or  in  some  varieties  there  may  be  tiny  cherry  red  spots  about  the  stem  end — these 
are  sugar  globules  and  they  show  that  the  melon  is  sweet. 

Of  course  I  don't  need  to  mention  that  the  final  test  of  your  good 
judgment  will  only  come  after  you  cut  the  melon  and  serve  it.    But  if  you've  fol- 
lowed the  tips  that  I've  mentioned — got  a  melon  with  a  smooth  stem  scar — a 
uniform  golden  yellow  background  color — and  a  firm  blossom  end — your  cantaloup 
should  pass  the  most  critical  of  taste  tests. 
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